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TO SUBSCRIBERS AND THE FRIENDS OF ASSOCIATION. 


Since the publication of our last number our circulation has 
considerably increased, principally through the orders of News- 
Agents, but not sufficiently to warrant a weekly publication; for 
this reason we shall not issue the next number for a month from 
the present date, and we would earnestly solicit our friends to use 
their best exertions to obtain subscribers, and induce News-Agents 
in their respective localities to order the Phalanx, as we are ex- 
tremely desirous, after the next number, to publish it weekly or at 
least twice a month, if it does not entail too heavy a loss upon us. 

Terms—$2 a year—$1 for six months—srx comes for $9, pay- 
able in advance in all cases. News-Agents supplied at the rate 
of $3 per hundred. 

It must be particularly observed that yearly subscribers will 
receive fifty-two numbers, and half-yearly subscribers twenty-six 
numbers of the Phalanx whether published monthly, semi- 
monthly or weekly. 

Postmasters will remit subscriptions free of postage, which 
they are allowed to do by law, if the letter containing them is 
previously written by the subscriber, and the money enclosed in 
his presence. 

If sent to this city by private hand subscriptions may be left 
with J. S. Redfield, Bookseller, corner of Beekman and Nassau 
streets, New York. All letters to be addressed post-paid or free 
of postage, to A. Brisbane or O. Macdaniel, Editors and Proprie- 
tors, No. 5 Mercer street, New York. 








TENDENCY OF THE AGE TO A COMMERCIAL 
FEUDALISM. 


In the preceding number of the Phalanx we commenced an 
examination of some of the political and social dangers which 
threaten our country, and the germs of future commotions and 
naticnal misfortunes. We enumeiated three principal political 
And social evils to which we are now tending, as follows: 

ist. Violence and revolutionary ferment growing out of the 
question of Suavery in the South, froma blind and fanatical 
course of forcible and inequitable Abolition. 

2d. CommerctaL Fevpauism, and the subjection of the produ- 
cing classes to the absolute control and tyranny of capital—or an 
Oligarchy and <Aristocracy of Capital, and the indirect slavery 
of the mass. 

3d. Poverty and degradation of the producing or working 
classes. " 

We examined the first of these future dangers; we will now 
take up the second. 











The United States, like England, France and other civilized 
Nations, is tending toa CommerciaL Fevpatism,—that is, to a 
general ownership or monopoly of the soil, manufactories, rail- 
roads and other means of communication, and the absolute eon- 
trol of Industry, and the laboring or producing classes. 

This tendency may be denied by those who, limited in their 
vision by the narrowest circle, cannot look beyond the present, 
but it is not the less a reality. 

It is a universal law, that in all careers (of a society as well 
as of an individual or any living or organized body) there is a 
contact of extremes. At the commencement and close of the life 
of man, for instance, we find a state of infancy or weakness, and 
at the commencement and close of the system of society called 
Civilization, we shall find according to the same law a Feudalism ; 
or the subjection of the masses to the control-and tyranny of a 
few. 

At the commencement of the system of society under which 

we now live,* known by the name of European or modern Civil- 
ization, we find a Feudalism of the Great Barons or Nobles; that is, 
we find the soil and other property of society owned by the Nobles 
or military chiefs, who took it by direct spoliation—by the sword, 
making serfs of the mass, whom they forced to toil for them while 
they made war or lived in idle ease. At the end or close of this 
same social Order, we shall see a Commercial Feudalism ; that 
is, the soil, (or the larger portion of it,) the manufactories, ma- 
chinery, and other property of society, will be owned by the great 
Bankers, Capitalists and-Merchants, who will become possessed 
of it by indirect spoliation—that is, by absorbing the profits of 
Industry through the means of commercial speculation, banking, 
stock-jobbing and monopoly. Capital and Commerce already reap 
the larger share of the profits of Industry, or of agriculture, manu- 
factures and mechanics, and with these profits they will buy the 
fundamental capital of the country itself—the soil, as well as all 
other kinds of productive property. As a proof of this course 
which things are taking, see how mortgages are accumulating 
upon the farms of the country, and how fast they are going into 
the hands of the merchants, banks, trust companies and money- 
lenders; and yet this movement has but just commenced. When 
Capital and Coramerce own the Sox which the produceng classes 
cultivate, and the Macutnery with which they work, then they 
will control and tyrannize those classes through the terrible pow- 
ers of want and necessity. 
A society, like a living body, has its different ages or phases, 
and goes through a progressive career analogous to that of any 
organic body. As an individual is subject to a process of Infancy, 
growth, MATURITY, decline, and dissolution or death, so a society 
has a Commencement, growth, apocrr, decline and dissolution. 

We will give a Table of the four ages or phases and the 


* The social Order which exists in the United States is a continuation 
of the social Order of Europe, and the same social results which will 
take place there, will take place here. A Feudalism of capital and 
commerce can exist under a Republican Government as well as under 
a Monarchical Government, (as does the institution of slavery,) and the 
condition of the mass or producing classes will be but slightly affected 
by the form of Government. It may be asserted that the people of this 
country will never suffer themselves to be brought under the sway of a 
Commercial Fendalism ; we hope and believe not, but they can only 
avoid it by establishing a new Social Order, by a Social reformation. 
If the present system of Society be continued, it will end most certainly 








in a vast Oligarchy of Capital and Commerce. 
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maturity or apogee of the civilized Social Order, which Fourier 
has traced with such universality and precision. We are now 
in the third phasis, and entering into the fourth, some germs of 
which we have already developed. This Table embraces the 
past career of civilization, and its future course, or the last phasis 
through which it is to go. Fourier’s social science enabled him 
to draw up this table of movement, and to construct the fourth 
stage, or the Commercial Feudalism, through which civilization 
must pass unless a social reform is effected and a new Social 
Order is established. 

When the dissolution of-a Social Order takes place, the nation 
or community is not destroyed, but the system of society passes 
into a new organization of society; the Savage is transformed 
into the Patriarchal, the Patriarchal into the Barbarian, the Bar- 
barian into the Civilized, and the Civilized (if allowed to run 
through its career) will be into a society, which Fourier calls 
Guarantyism. But now possessing the Science of society, or 
the laws which govern human Societies, we can avoid passing 
through the fourth phasis of Civilization, and through Guaranty- 
ism, and establish at once Association or the ComBInED ORDER, 
which is the commencement of a grand career of social harmony 
upon the earth. 


TABLE OF THE CAREER OF CIVILIZED SOCIETY WITH 
ITS FOUR AGES OR PHASES. 


First Ace or Puasis.—Infancy. 


Exclusive Marriage or Monogamy. 
Feudalism of the Nobles. 
PIVOT :—Crviz Rieuts oF THE WIFE. 


Federation of.the Great Barons. 
Illusions in Chivalry. 


Seconp AGE or Puasis.—Growth. 


Privileges of Free Towns and Cities. 
Cultivation of the Arts and Sciences. 


‘INSWIAOW ONIANTOSY 


PIVOT :—-ENFRANCHISEMENT OF THE SERFS OR LABORING 
CLASSES. 


Representative System. 
Illusions in Liberty or Democratic Agitations. 


EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY: ART OF NAVIGATION. 
MATURITY:<Nationat Loans: CLEARING oF FORESTS WITHOUT 
. EXcESSEs. 


Tuirp AGE or Puasis.—Decline. 


Commercial and Fiscal Spirit. 
Stock Companies. 
PIVOT :—Maritme Monopoty. 


Anarchical Commerce. 
Financial Illusions. 


FourtH AGE or Puasis.—Decreptude. 


Agricultural Loaning Companies. 
Associated Farms; Discipline System of Cultivation. 


PIVOT :—ComMeErcIAL AND INDUSTRIAL FEUDALISM. 


Contractors of Feudal Monopoly : Oligarchy of Capital. | 
Illusions in Association. 


An examination of the preceding Table will show us the folly 
of an idea which is very prevalent among philosophers and specu- 
lative politicians; it is that of perfecting Civilization, or the 
civilized social mechanism: we can only perfect Civilization by 
advancing or plunging it into the fourth phasis, which, with its 
Commercial Feudalism, is a more iniquitous condition than that 
of the present or third phasis. We should not endeavor to per- 
fect the present system of Society, called Civilization, for it is 
inherently false in its principles, and we should only perfect false- 
ness; we must endeavor to extricate ourselves from it, and estab- 
lish a new Social Order, based upon entirely different and true 
principles. 

The political Leaders of the world appear to us like travellers 


; 
: 





wandering in a new and uninhabited country without maps, com. 


pass or other means to guide themselves. Like those travellers 
they are groping their way in the labyrinthian falseness and 
complication of civilzed society, amidst its false institutions, its 
false principles, without a true Social Science to direct them on- 
ward, and to enable them to lead mankind out of the social misery, 
conflict and degradation into which they are sunk, into a higher 
and happier Order of Society. 

The preceding Table is a kind of Chart of Civilization: with 
its aid we can see the progress which this society has made, where 
it is tending and how it is destined toend. The most advanced 
civilized nations are entering into the fourth Phasis, one of the 
main features of which will be a monopoly of the soil by large 
capitalists, and the establishment of a disczplinary system of Agri- 
culture. What has been done for manufactures and mechanics 
will be done for agriculture. Not many years since the manufac- 
turing branch of Industry was prosecuted almost entirely by iso- 
lated individuals, each working on his own account, as the far- 
mers now do, but by the invention of machinery which increases 
production so immensely, and the extensive investment of capital 
in it, manufactures or manufacturing labor has been organized ; 
that is, vast manufactories have been established, and a strict and 
tyrannical system of labor has been enforced in them. The work- 
ing classes have been subjected to the almost absolute control and 
dictation of Capital.* 

What has taken place in manufactures will take place in agri- 
culture: large agricultural establishments will be founded, ma- 
chinery and science will be applied to agriculture, and Capital will 
own and control these establishments; the agricultural laborers 
will be brought into these establishments as the mechanics were 
brought into the large manufactories, and a strict system of disci- 
pline or an industrial tyranny will be established. 

The germs of this movement in Agriculture are already form- 
ing, and the powers combining te carry it out. Although in the 
rapid survey of this subject we now take, we cannot do more 
than point out the main features of society in its progress through 
what is called “Civilization,” yet we will briefly refer to a few 
well-known facts, which are plain indications of what we state, 
that is, of a new direction being given to agricultural Industry, 
and the organization of a new system for its prosecution. 

Within a few years great interest has been manifested on the 
subject of Agricultare; papers have been established entirely 
devoted to it, and great agricultural societies have been formed 
for the purpose of improvement. These societies have in some 
instances taken a national character, they have clothed themselves 
with the dignity of the state by taking she name of state agricul- 
tural societies. This character and the powerful interests con- 
nected with them have attracted the attention of politicians, who 
consequently begin to evince great solicitude for their encourage- 
ment, and take a prominent part at annual fairs and celebrations. 

Now, this collective movement for the improvement of Agricul- 
ture, will become one means of organizing the fourth phasis of 
Civilization or Commercial Feudalism : the coalition of politicians 
and financiers or wealthy land-holders, with other influences at 
work in society, must bring about the result we have stated, of 
an organization of Agricultural Industry to be prosecuted upon 
a large scale with all the advantages of a scientific and economical 


|cultivation, as manufacturing Industry has been organized and is 


now conducted, but subject to all the discipline, tyranny and self- 
ishness of capital and a grasping money-making spirit. 





* In some manufactories the most revolting tyranny is exercised: the 
windows are painted or blinds put before them to prevent the working 
men from looking out; they are forbidden to speak to each other, and 
are my | up in the morning by bells as if they were animals. The body 
of the laborer does not belong to the capitalist or employer, and that 
cannot be touched or abused like the body of the slave, but the work- 
shops and other things which surround the laborer belong to the Capi- 
talist, and he cun arrange and do with them what he wishes. By thus 
operating upon what surrounds the workman, the workman himself is 
corporeally acted upon and tyrannized, and often more terribly and pre- 
judicially than the slave; he has to work in damp, dismal and unhealthy 
mines; in confined, ill-ventilated and filthy workshops; at unhealthy 
branches of manufactures, without change, which number his years. 
Thus the laboring classes, under our most unjust system of hired bor, 
are subjected to the most oppressive and revolting evils; and yet, for- 
sooth, because they have the right to vote and the right to choose their 








masters, it is said that they are free ! 
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Capital scarcely knows at present where to seek an investment.|| «In examining the foregoing Table, we shall find that the two 
Commerce and banking are extremely hazardous, as they are first Ages of Civilization produce a decrease of direct or personal 
overdone; the manufactories, railroads, steamboats and similar, servitudes; and that the two last Ages produce an increase of 
property are already in the hands of capitalists, and they cannot collective or indirect servitudes.” * 
be multiplied to an extent great enough to meet the demand of | ‘The epoch at which Civilization takes forms, which are the 
capital seeking an investment: all or nearly all has been loaned /east ignob/e, is at its maturity. We will not say the most noble, 


to governments that can be, which are already on the verge of for this society is inherently false, and varies in its four phases 


bankruptcy, so that no other resource will be left to Capital than only in shades of individual selfishness and duplicity, which are 
to buy up the soil, and organize Agriculture. Large agricultu- the pivots of its mechanism, and which are predominant though- 
ral establishments, as we said, will be formed; they will be vast) out its course.” 
joint-stock farms, completely supplied with all the means neces- | « Experimental Chemistry and the Art of Navigation are char- 
sary to make them extremely productive, governed by a system [acters of its maturity; upon these two branches of knowledge, 
of discipline and constraint as strict as that of manufactories at are based perfection in Industry and rapidity of communication. 
present, and at the head will be contractors or industrial chiefs, As soon as the Civilized period is provided with these two levers, 
who will control the agricultural operative as the manufacturing it is ripe for a change, and can organize a higher social order: all 
operative is now governed. | delay becomes prejudicial, and if the change does not take place, 
When al’ the different branches of Industry are organized, sys- the civilized world has to pass through the two descending phases 
tematized, and reduced to a state of discipline, as one branch |{ of the Period. Civilization had arrived at its maturity in the 
(manufactures) now is, then the system of commercial and indus- | eighteenth century; it then possessed its characters of maturity, 
trial Feudalism will be spread over an entire nation, embrace all and an issue from it should have been discovered without delay. 
its interests, and become universal: when that takes place, a! But the political genius of the times was unequal to the task, and 
new tone and a new spirit will grow up, and a modification in, the world, after wading through a century of wars and revolu- 
the laws and governments will take place. tions, has run completely through the third, and is now plunging 
The populations of England and France could be brought with into the fourth age or decrepitude of Civilization.” 
perfect ease under the yoke of this Feudalism, and when we ‘As to Civilization in antiquity, that of Athens, for example, 
observe that the free and intelligent population of New England, was a second phasis, but incomplete and defective as it wanted 
consent already to work for fourteen hours a day in manufac-||the pivotal character of the second phasis,—the Liberty of the 
tories, the windows of which are painted, we see to what sub- | Laboring Classes. The pivotal character determines the phasis 
serviency WANT will bring the proudest and freest people, | of the period.” 
and dare not answer for the future of our own country even.|) ‘China is not civilized, because marriage is not exclusive ; the 
Indeed it is clear that the establishment of a true and just Social), wife who is secluded does not enjoy civil rights. The monarch 
Order only can save the producing classes from the ignominious sets a legal example of polygamy. The Chinese society is a 
bondage of a CommERIAL Fevupatism! mixture of the patriarchal, barbarian, and civilized,—divers char- 
This reign cf Commercial Feudalism has already commenced acters of all of which it has amalgamated. Societies which are 
in France ; the present Government in that country, particularly thus crossed, are the most stable and enduring, but at the same 
under the administration of Mons. Guizot, the favorite of Louis||time the most false and vicious. The present Civilization in 
Philippe, who is but the servant and humble vassal of this Com- || France, England and the United States, is a third phasis on the 
mercial Feudalism The Democratie Pacjfique, (organ of the jdecline. It has developed long since the characters of the third, 
Doctrine of Association in France) of the 10th of October, in and is tending strongly to the fourth, some germs of which already 
pointing out in a most able article to the Men in Power what,|¢xist. Its politicians and financiers, however, do not know what 
they would do if they were guided by a true science and a high applications to make of them in order to organize the last age of 
order of intelligence, says: ‘this period, which would be a progress, although the least which 
« And you would not act, as you do, to increase by your pusil- could take place > for to tend to the last age of an order essentially 
lanimity the already over-grown power of the great Barons of the |defective, is a progress, if we choose to call it such, but a prog- 
strong box ;—you would not bwid, as you do, railroads with the ress towards a decline ; a body does not become more perfect as it 
money and the sinews of the people, in order that the money- grows old. Such is the illusive progress of the present advanced 
kings may receive alone for forty years to come the revenue from stage of Civilization. Societies like individuals are on the road 


them ;—you would not concede to them the monopoly of the . 
. F ? se tot ° 
canals and means of transportatioa of all kinds ;—you would not to ruin, when they run in debt and have recourse to the usurer 


protect the products of their privileged Industry against foreign | This is the character of the present age, which hurries from loan 
competition to the great prejudice of the interests of the consumer; _ to loan.” 
—you would not contribute, as you do, to rivet more closely |‘ When Civilization has reached its third stage, having as its 
day by day, by some new concession to your masters, the chains predominant character mercantile anarchy or false competition, it 
which usury: and finatice forge for the Laborer.” can only advance by a change from the third to the fougth phasis, 
This movement in agriculture will be glorified by the press, by toa system of industrial and commercial Feudalism, to which it 
politicians and all the subservient aids of wealth and power, js strongly tending, but which our bankers and financiers do not 
which shape and fashion the laws, customs and opinions of an know how to organize.” 
age, just as has been done in regard to mauufactures, banks, &c. «Capital and commerce are making every effort to gain power; 
The coalition between politicians and financiers, or the great | they are constantly on the alert, planning speculations, monopo- 
bankers, merchants and manufacturers, has already taken place |jes and industrial enterprises; they have found the means of eat- 
in this country, and as in regard to banking and other national ing up the future revenues of countries by aiding governments to 
policy, politicians (of both parties) have been the accommodating multiply their loans. It remains for them to discover the means 
agents to carry out the wishes and designs of the financial and of becoming possessors in twenty or thirty years of the funda- 
commercial interests, so when they are needed to accomplish the | mental capital itself—the soil—or at least of one half of it. Once 
wishes of these same powerful — directed to agriculture, * The enfranchisement of the serfs, which takes place in the second 
they will be also the ready and willing instruments. The people phasis, does away with the bondage in which the laboring mass are held 
will be blinded by false promises and sophistry, and laws will be |by the nobles. Personal or direct servitude and dependency conse- 


. . 4: quently cease. But in the later phases, as population increases, and 
enacted to establish the power and minister to the cupidity of the forme receives an extended development, the fabosiaal classes become 


ial i ts. -collectively more and more dependent upon capitalists, who have the 
poor rie . . - 4: || wealth of nuate tee lands, manufactories, etc., in their hands. 
We will not continue further our remarks upon this subject in | Where is there a more perfect dependency and servitude than that 
the present number of The Phalanx, but will translate a few | which erecta exists among the pee pein popaleiees mee 
. : : '\j ease of general and indirect servitude.— ; 
passages from Fourier, which are full of interest. \P TT y an increase Of 6 
. NX. 
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owners of this half, their league could sway the owners of the 
otter half, and control governments themselves, as did the great 
Barons in their day.” 

‘«‘ Nothing is more evident than the present sini of the 
great bankers and merchants to a commercial and industrial Feu- 
dalism, of which the East India company, which is a corporation 
of sovereign merchants presents an informal germ. This tendency 
of commerce has not been perceived, because the age has entirely 
neglected social questions, and has made no analysis of Civiliza- 
tion and of the commercial mechanism.” 








TYRANNY OF CAPITAL. 


How complete and revolting a tyranny is exercised by Capital 
over the Laboring Classes under the present system of Hired La- 
bor is well illustrated by the following advertisement in a late 
number of the London Times. It was handed to us by a gentle- 
man who is opposed to Association, with the remark, that that 
was the right way to treat these people ; a circumstance we men- 
tion merely to show that in certain quarters the same feelings and 
doctrines prevail in regard to the relations of employers and 
employees as among English Bankers, Merchants and Manufac- 
turers; the legitimate fruits of which “our servants,” the Labor- | 


ing Classes, must reap in time if the same system of Industry 
continues. 











Weexty Hatr-Hotypay In WareEnouses.—We, the undersigned | 


Bankers, Merchants, Manufacturers and Calico Printers of Manchester, 
at the respectful solicitation of those in our employment, agree to close our 
places of business at one o’clock every Saturday afternoon, commencing 
on the 4th of November inst., and to allow our servants to leave for the | | 
day as shortly after that hour as the unavoidable exigencies of business 
will permit, provided the arrangement can be made general. 

In acceding to the request of our assistants, we are influenced by a. 
desire to promote their interests and comfort; and we do it in the ex-| 
pectation that, according to the representations made to us, the leisure | 
thus afforded them will be devoted to beneficial pursuits. 

Signed; John and Nathaniel Philips and Co., Roberts and Walton, 
and several hundred other firms. 





SPREAD OF THE DOCTRINE OF ASSOCIATION. 


Ir will no doubt be gratifying to those who take an interest in| 
the great idea of a Social Reform, to learn that it is spreading very, 
generally through the State of New York. I have visited lately 
the central and Western parts of the State, and have been sur- 
prised to see that the principles of a Reform, based upon Associa- 
tion and unity of interests have found their way into almost every | 
part of the country, and the Farmers are beginning to see the 
truth and greatness of a System of dignified and Attractive Indus- 
try, and the advantages of Association—such as its economy, its) 
superior means of. Education, and the guaranty it offers against 
the indirect and legalized spoliation by those intermediate classes || 
who now live upon their labor. 

The conviction that Association will realize Christianity prac- | 
tically upon Earth, which never can be done in the present sys- 
tem of Society, with its injustice, frauds, distrust, and the conflict' 
and opposition of all interests, -is taking hold of many minds and| 
attracting them strongly to it. There is a very earnest desire on 
the part of a great number of sincere minds to see that duplicity 
which now exists between theory and practice in the religious 
world, done away with; and where this desire is accompanied 
with intelligence, Association i is plainly seen to be the means. It 


is beginning to be perceived that a great Social reformation must 
take place, and a new Social Order established, before Christianity 


can descend upon Earth with its love, its peace, its brotherhood 
and charity. 

The noble doctrine propounded by Fourier is gaining valuable 
disciples among this class of persons. 

I lectured at Utica, Syracuse, Seneca Falls, and Rochester, and 
although the weather was very unfavorable, the audiences were 
large, At Rochéster I attended a Convention of the friends of 
Association, interested in the establishment of the Ontario Phalanx. 
Men of intelligence, energy and strong convictions, are at the 

















operation. A very fine location, containing 1,400 acres, with 
some houses and a mill upon it, can be obtained on Sodus Bay, 
Lake Ontario, for $25 per acre. There is a fine harbor, and the 
commerce of all the Lakes is open to it. 

A very heavy subscription to Stock can be obtained in Roches- 
ter and the vicinity, in productive farms and city real estate, for 
the purpose of organizing this Association; but, owing to the 
scarcity of money, it is difficult to obtain the cash capital requisite 
to commence operations. From the perseverance and determina- 
tion of the men at the head of the undertaking, it is presumed, 
however, that this difficulty will be overcome. Those persons in 


‘the Western part of the State of New York, who wish to enter an 


Association cannot be too strongly recommended to unite with the 
Ontario Phalanx. 


It is very advisable that the friends of the cause should not 


‘start small Associations. If they are commenced with inadequate 


means, and without men who know how to organize them, they 











head of this enterprise, and it will probably soon be carried into 


may result in failures, which will cast reproach upon the princi- 


\Ples. The American people are so impelled to realize in practice 


any idea which strikes them as true and advantageous, that it 


will of course be useless to preach moderation in organizing Asso- 


ciations; still I would urgently recommend to individuals, for 
their own interest, to avoid small and fragmental undertakings, 


'|and unite with the largest one in their section of the country. 


Four gentlemen from Rochester and its vicinity will be engaged 
this winter in propagating the principles of Association by lec- 
tures, &c., in Western New York. At Rochester they have com- 
menced the publication of Tracts upon Association, which we 
‘trust will be extensively , circulated. That city is becoming an 





\important centre of propagation, and will, we believe, exercise a 


very great influence, as it is situated in a flourishing region of 
country, inhabited by a very intelligent population. 

It must be deeply gratifying to the friends of Association to see 

the unexampled rapidity with which our Principles are spreading 
throughout this vast country. Would it not seem that this very 
general response to, and acceptance of, an entirely new and radi- 
jcally y reforming doctrine by intelligent and practical men, prove 
‘that there is something in it harmonizing perfectly with the ideas 
of truth, justice, economy, and order, and those higher sentiments 
Hi implanted in the soul of man—which, although so smothered at 
present, are awakened when the correspondences in doctrine or 
practice are presented to them clearly and understandingly ? 
_ The name of FOURIER is now heard from the Atlantic to-the 
Mississippi; from the remotest parts of Wisconsin and Louisiana 
responsive echoes reach us, heralding the spread of the great 
principles of Universal Association ; and this important work bas 
‘been accomplished in a few years, and mainly within two years, 
isince Horace Greeley, Esq., the Editor.of the Tribune, with un- 
‘precedented courage and liberality, opened the columns of his 
widely circulated Journal to a fair exposition of this subject. 
‘What will the next ten years bring forth ? 

We are well aware that the conviction of the majority is not 
|scientific, and is not so profound as it should be, for they have 
'|not had the works and means of instruction necessary to gain it; 
‘the practical part of the system only has been taught; but now 
the works of the Master will be translated, and “through THE 
Puaxanx, the Organ of the Doctrine, the discoveries which they 
contain will be laid before the Country in all their depth and 
grandeur. 

The conviction of the majority of adherents is mainly of the 
Truth of the great (Christian and Uniting) principle of Associa- 
tion, of that of unity of interests, of concert of action, of the noble 
idea of ATTRACTIVE INpusTRY, and the possibility of combining 
full and unrestricted individual liberty with associated efforts and 
the maintenance of all individual nghts. 

A strong interest is aroused in thousands of minds, which will 
lead them on to obtain a more complete and scientific knowledge 
of the System, and this knowledge will excite a correspondingly 
increased energy and enthusiasm on their part. The seeds are 
sown of a mighty harvest, such as the world has not yet looked 


upon. A. B 
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TRANSLATION OF FOURIER’S WORKS. 


Tue two preceding numbers of the Phalanx contained the In- 





! nm . . 

the universe and consequently in society, and whether or not, the 
** passtonal series” in its variety of combinations, is the law of 
order in association :—secondly, what are the arguments opposed 


troductory Discourse to Fourier’s first work entititled Taz Tueory| ‘0 it: and thirdly, the confirmation of the truth of this principle 


very profound and scientific character, we defer the publication 
of them to a future time when our readers will be more numerous 
and better prepared to understand them. In the present number, 
we commence the publication of the opening chapters of Fourier’s 
great work of 1822 entitled A Treatise on Domestic anp Acri- 
CULTURAL AssocIATIoN, which are exceedingly interesting, and 
we ‘consider very important and useful reading to give general 
views upon the subjects to be treated, and to prepare the mind for 
an understanding of the Doctrine of Association. The Societary 
School, founded by Fourier and his Disciples in France, has lately 
published a second edition of this work under the title of Tue 
THerory or Universat Unity, which Fourier stated it should 
have received, but which he did not give it for reasons explained 
in the following Introductory : 


AGRICULTURAL Association, hitherto unknown and deemed 
impossible, presents in theory results almost incredibe in practical 
magnificence. The most accurate demonstrations and arithmetic 
alculations which support this theory, will not prevent the view 
6 so much happiness on earth from dazzling the minds of men 
acustomed to the miseries of civilized duplicity. 

_¥or instance, to affirm that general association, when estab- 
lised, would almost immediately, or in a very few years, treble 
the productions of agriculture and general industry, (so that the 
yealy produce of this country [France in 1820] estimated to be 
abou 900 millions of dollars, might be raised to 2500 to 3000 
millins yearly) would call forth an exclamation of « impossi- 
bility” and yet, it will be evident to those who read this book 
attentyely, that such a statement is below the mark of what is 
possibe. 

Passing from the industrial to the political advantages of 
unitry cembination, the absorption of conflicting interests and 
partr politics, [ see that incredulity is likely to increase, and 
probbly te cause a smile, when I assert that such an absorp- 
tion vould be rapid in Association, which would introduce new 
thougits ani feelings to all parties interested, and supplant old 
feuds vy new connexions. Not, however, by direct conciliation 
betweei parties now opposed to one another; this indeed would 
be impasible ; but, by dissolving old intrigues as new associations 
are estailished in society. This phenomenon of social concord 
would qiginate in the creation of new interests more attractive 
and abswbing than the old intrigues of party strife, and in the 
gradual \erception of false principles by which * Philosophy” has 
mystifiedthe world three thousand years, in lauding poverty and 
repugnan industry, instead of studying the laws of God, and hu- 
man destizy in true association and attractive industry. 

This swposed philosophy or science which has now so long 
misled maikind, consists of four distinct delusions termed Meta- 
physics, Pditics, Economism and Moralism,* (or Moral Philoso- 
phy and Pditical Economy.) 

These fur branches of philosophy fall together and forever 
before the cience of associative unity, from which they have for 
ages turne the human intellect, by false humility, proclaiming it 
to be impasible, because, forsooth, it was too much for man to 
hope for n this world; and thus philosophers have screened 
themselves from public odium by covering their impious scepti- 
cism wih feigned humility and false appearances of modesty. 
The very doubt itself creates impossibility, for where a man falls 
into dowbt he is doomed to darkness and confusion in his mind. 

At length, however, the gloom of doubt is dissipated, and the 
damage done by false philosophy is now repaired, for the science 
of associative unity and human destiny is openly revealed in all 
degrees: The law of order, peace, and unity, has been discoy- 
ered, and the superstructure of society is based upon a simple 
principle of mechanism termed the “‘ passconal series” or corpora- 
tions of industrial groups and companies, organized on principles 
of unity, in contrast, emulation, and variety or alternation. 

It will be seen in the following Treatise that associative unity 
cannot be achieved without the intervention of this principle of 
«“ passional series” or corporate industrial activity, and thence the 
whole question resolves itself into an examination of this princi- 
ple :—firstly, to examine what are the natural laws of order in 





————— 


*1 say Moralism and not Morality, for nothing is more praiseworthy 
than the precepts which preach morality and good morals ; but moralism 
or spirit of controversy, a sophistical mania in ethical subtleties, is as 
vague and arbitrary as the other three branches of false science. 














or THE Four Movements, but the subsequent parts being of q|/ derived from the fact of its being the only principle that conciliates 


} 4 ‘ oni - 
all interests without despoiling any class, and which secures the 


four following advantages, as well as many others, to the human 


Trace : 
ist. ‘The art of rendering industry attractive and agreeable to all 
classes of society, even the two extremes of independent idlers, 
|i. e. the wealthy in civilized society and the independent savage. 
| 2d. The art of increasing the productions of agricultural and 
‘general industry, at least threefold, by a better application of our 
| present means without the aid of new inventions which may rea- 
‘sonably be expected, as the powers of human intellect are gradu- 
ally developed by superior and general education. 
3d. The complete absorption of all germs of dangerous error 
_and of revolution. 

4th. The power of acquiring wealth by practical adherence to 
the laws of truth and virtue, which, in false society, lead those 
who practise them with scrupulous attention, to obscurity and 
poverty. 

The principle of graduated and contrasted order in series of 
groups is that which God has manifested in the various orders of 
creation, and the distribution of the Universe; and, according to 
the law of universal unity, this principle should be applied to the 
relations of humanity: the problem being to discover what this 
law of order is, in the creation, and the means by which it is 
available to practice in society. It is not a strange, then, or an 
unknown principle, avhich I propose for general consideration, but 
a law which God has manifested in all Nature. This alone en- 
titles it to the respect of man, and is sufficient to protect me from 
the charge of arbitrary speculation. There are, however, circum- 
stances of divergency and discord in the minds of men by which 
I am surrounded, that oblige me to proceed with caution in devel- 
oping these principles to men of different classes in society and 
variously trained by education ; and some of my proceedings may 
seem strange to those who do not think of prudence in such cases, 
or believe it unnecessary. For instance: I have adopted an im- 
perfect title for my book, which should have been entitled, 


THEORY OF UNIVERSAL UNITY, 


A science that was partially commenced by Newton, who dite 
covered the laws of material attraction or gravitation; but the 
French nation, in whose language I write, having been nauseated 
with imaginary systems of ‘universal unity,” would condemm 
the book from its very title, if it announced the discovery of a 
principle, regarding which they have so often been deluded. The 
multiplicity of false pretenders to this science has created general 
suspicion, which at last must fall upon the real discovery, as well 
as upon false pretensions: consequently, I have deemed it prudent 
to ry the real title which might seem ambitious, and adopted 
that of an inferior branch alone, of my discovery; i. e. ‘“* Domes- 
tic and Industrial Association.” 

I have also adopted the precaution of proceeding gradually 
‘through a long critical introduction to prepare the minds of differ- 
ent classes of readers for a due understanding of universal prin- 
ciples. This critical introduction is prefaced by two preliminary 
essays or discourses: the first being adapted to the French nation 
more particularly and to persons of a frivolous turn of mind, and 
the second to the English nation and to persons of a serious char- 
acter. At the end of the First Part, I have given a Table of suck 
parts of the work as are specially adapted to different characters 
of mind; the frivolous, the superficial and the serious or the 
trifling, the mext and the thoughtful. This table will show the 
impatient readers which parts they may pass by at first in their 
hurry to arrive at the conclusion, and which parts are not to be 
passed over without rendering what follows more or less obscure- 
It is no doubt a bad habit to hurry over any part of a serious 
treatise, but some persons cannot control it. I have myself con- 
tracted this habit in some degree, from an impatient desire of 
seeing the conclusions, and with the intention of returning to the 
parts passed over, if the book be interesting as a whole. 

The Second Part of the preliminary discourse is more especially 
addressed to nations of a grave and serious turn of mind, such as 
the English and the German, who may wish to acquire a complete 
‘knowledge of the subject. The English nation is entitled to par- 
‘ticular attention in connexion with this subject, and for two 
| reasons: 

In the first place one of their countrymen, Sir Isaac Newton, 
‘commenced the study of universal attraction of which he discov- 
lered that portion which. relates to the gravitation of matter, (one- 
\half, only, of the material branch, which includes aromal and 
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material attraction or expanding and contracting gravitation ;) and| 
secondly, they have lately turned their attention to practical asso- 
ciation, which is a problem of passional attraction, or social unity 
and gravitation not yet thought of (in 1820) by the continental 
nations. For these reasons, the English are prepared for the dis-' 
covery of the principles of universal attraction, and the application | 
of these principles to moral and industrial unity, or passional 
gravitation in society, and it is my duty to attend to their interests, 
especially without neglecting those of other nations. Such has! 
been my object in the Second Part of this preliminary discourse to| 
which I have appended some observations more particularly in-| 
teresting to the English nation than to any other at the present, 
time. } 
After wading through a long preliminary discourse in two parts, 
it may be deemed advisable by some to enter boldly and without, 
reserve into the heart of the subject; but such a course of pro- 
ceeding would not be prudent, as the reader’s mind could not be, 
even then, sufficiently familiar with the principles on which the 
theory of association is constructed. The subject is so novel and 
so little understood, that, as I said before, the reader who has had 
his mental vision darkened by the film of false philosophy, must 
be regarded as a person from whose eyes a cataract has been re- 
moved by surgical assistance, and whose sight must gradually be 


exposed to the strong light of day, as it improves in health and | 


vigor, to support the rays directly from the sun. Graduated and| 
preparatory doses of instruction are thus rendered necessary, that. 


the reader may unlearn the notions of a false philosophy by which | 
the minds of all have been in some degree deluded, and the under- | 


standing cleansed from error, that the principles of truth may be || 


imbibed with ease and natural consistency. | 

Nothing is more novel and surprising to the present generation, 
than the idea of associating three hundred families of different 
rank and station in society, in one Phalanx of united interests: 
and habitation, and the first objection that occurs to the mind of| 


an uninitiated person is the known difficulty or impossibility of | 


uniting even three families in one association. This objection 
shall be duly answered, however, and every other, in the course | 
of our proceeding, but we cannot answer it all at once. 

It is quite true, that three families could not be harmonized in) 
unity or in association. I, who am familiar with the theory of 


universal unity, and with the principles of passional attraction, | 


and association in its various degrees, from twenty years’ uninter- | 
rupted study, am able to assure my readers that the lowest pos- 
sible degree of real harmony in social combination could not be, 
realized with thirty families, much less with three; but with any 


| A spirit of servility, or feigned respect for the authority of long- 


standing errors of opinion, would ill become a systematic refuta- 
tion of delusive science and philosophy. 


of united agricultural and manufacturing industry involves a 
method of proceeding so entirely different from what is known at 
‘present in society, that it will seem to those who read of it in 
‘theory, a new industrial and social world. It will be necessary, 
therefore, for the reader to abstain from forming hasty judgments, 
‘and to follow with docility the guide to this new world, consider- 
\ing first the great advantages to be obtained by this new system 
of associative industry ; and then, the possibility of realizing such 
'astate of things: to bear in mind that if the principle be true, the 
first result in practice will be triple increase, individually and 
collectively, of wealth and comfort, besides the numerous advan- 
tages of moral and religious elevation that will flow from unitary 
‘discipline. A property that now affords a rent of only five hun- 
dred dollars will then produce three times that sum per annum, 
and the produce of a kingdom which is now but some nine or ten 
hundred millions yearly will become thirty hundred millions. 
These results are worth the sacrifice of prejudice; and thence I 
hope the reader will not dwell upon asperities of style, but follow 
‘my advice, and 

Study first, the general advantages to be obtained in practice 
from associative unity; and then, : 


_ Examine carefully the principles, in theory, to learn if they b 





true in all respects, and the discovery of the associative art ®- 


really complete in its details. 


THE CRITICAL STATE OF CIVILIZATION. 


The civilized world never was so much in'need of a true seal’ 
science as at present. Its miseries of permanent endurance ‘ave 
been deeply aggravated by additional evils of a recent date: sate- 
tial and political. 

Material Evils of Modern Origin. 

1. The new Pestilence, and its commixture* with the old. _ 

2. The derangement of climates and seasons, from denuling 
hills and mountains of their forest wood. 


Political Evils of Modern Origin. 
3. The spirit of reaction in the masses against Govenment 





authority. 
| 


4. The increase of National debts and gambling specilations: 


‘on false credit. 


i. - we | Tothis quadruple influx of political and natura! evils, ye must 
number between forty and three hundred families (not individuals) || 4 P + spi a he 


associative unity is practicable. To render this fact comprehen-| 
sible, by new developments of principle, I must refute the errors 
of philosophy which prejudice the mind against new views of| 
truth that do not harmonize with preconceived opinions. 

Would it not be unreasonable for a person who has passed a) 


great part of his life in studying innumerable and contradictory || 


systems of philosophy, which lead to nothing but the endless 


miseries of false civilization, to object to spend a day or two in || 
reading the refutation of these errors as a means of understanding || 


| 


the new developments of principle, by which the human race | 


} 
} 


may be emancipated from the evils of false science, and almost | 
immediately raised from poverty to wealth, from vice to virtue, 
and from falsehood to the truth of genuine refinement and religious | 
unity? and also into a true knowledge of the laws of God and | 
Nature, from which the mind of man has been diverted by od! 
aberrations of a false philosophy ? | 


The object of the first volume of this general treatise is to neu- 


1 | 


| 


add another, worse than all, which is the evil of false scence that 
perverts the human understanding, and not only does ne lead to 


the discovery of truth, to remedy existing evils, but conirms the 
‘mind in error and delusion by adorning with the title of superior 


refinement, a false state of progress which engenders evils here- 
tofore unknown to man in civilized society. The jelf-styled. 
‘rational philosophers” are constantly repeating in om ears the 
“‘unexampled progress of inductive science and of moern ration- 
ality,’ as if the genius of man had scaled the heightsof wisdom 
and explored its deepest depths, by running through the endless 
mazes of political economy and metaphysical analysis 

To answer this delusive “rationality” we have butto examine 
facts, which are allowed to be most stubborn things. What have 
the philosophers to say to the enormous and increashg modern 
evils I have mentioned? To dwell on one of thesenew evils 
only, the alarming increase of national debts, where we we to 


look for a remedy? Is it to the modern science of politcal econ- 


tralize the errors of philosophy, and shew the sophistry by which {penn Adin added esuetearine ite ca Adrsmangne’y im y 


; y , || suade us that the evil is itself a blessing to society, and ought to 
society has been deluded and immersed in temporal and s iritual |e ; ss i : : A : 
destitution ; but this can only be effected as the eidnettending iliac cer gee dhe aaltepet 9 se 


remoucled by new views of truth, and gradually freed from preju- || 
dice and error. But how are we to destroy the idols of philoso- | 
poy, without offending minds imbued with prejudice and vanity ? | 


flourishes preeminently as a science in authority, the national 
incumbrances have been increased prodigiously within the last 
half century: witness France and England. 


shall not be able to conciliate false pride by flexible politeness|| ment Notional debt of ‘France, acknewiaiged by: te-Gleyer 


and forbearance. Nor do I reproach myself for this want of]! , 


convenient pliability of temper. Had I possessed the flexibility’ 


ent, is some ten hundred millions; but according to strict justice 
nd the general opinion, those who have been robbed of their 


of fatteritig’ conformity’ to pre-eatablished potions, I shoukd act jestates and their emoluments, by revolutionary movements, are 





have ventured from the beaten tracks of thought, and should have | 
missed, in consequence, the discovery of those principles to which || 
the world will owe its elevation from degrading misery to univer- | 
sal happiness. To discover this law of unity, the science of hu-| 
man destiny, hitherto cencealed in mystery, an original mind was 
necessary—a mind which was not to be subdued by false philo-| 
sophy and reigning prejudices and opinions. The reader may| 


expect, therefore, that the style and manner of such a mind will! ‘hat if our boasted progress towards 


* The plague which was formerly simple in Europe, is now quadruple. 
Ist. The ancient plague of the Levant. 

2d. The yellow fever or American plague. 

3d. The 7 fever or European Plague. 

4th. The cholera morbus or East Indian plague, which is rapidly pro- 


gressing westward ; and will soon reach Asia-Minor, Africa and Europe. 


(This was written in 1820; and in 1832, it was substantiated by the 


fact, as it had been predicted. ) 


This quadruple increase of the plagues and their commixture prove 
rfectibility in civilized refinement 


astelis of teat indeven tency of ‘nics ch firs ;<, ,be examined critically, it must be admitted to be like the progress of the 
a , pendency of spirit which first led to the dis- | crab, its emblem, and that, politically and materially, society moves 
y: backwards in depravity, believing it moves forward to perfection. 





The art of associating several hundred families in one Phalanx 
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entitled to a full equivalent, which would increase the public debt 
fifteen hundred millions more, making a total of some twenty- 
five hundred millions of dollars, as a National debt. 

This fact is overlooked, because the means are wanting to do 
justice to all parties, and therefore one class of interests is sacri- 
ficed unmercifully. The new science would remove this national 
injustice. Industrial assoctatton would enable France to pay 
off all just debts, by trebling the general production of the coun- 
try ; and four hundred millions yearly of taxation would be raised 


more easily from a production. equal to thirty hundred millions, 


than the present two hundred millions of an annual budget from 


ten hundred millions of dollars of net revenue. In twelve years | 
after associative unity had been generally organized, France might | 


thus pay all her public debts, by doubling the annual amount of 

taxes, which would still be less oppressive than at present, for 

the general production would be treble, while the taxes would be 

doubled only: a tax of four hundred millions on thirty hundred, 

~ be lighter than a tax of two hundred millions on ten hun- 
red. 

But that is only one of the numerous advantages that would 
result from the establishment of general association, deemed im- 

ossible hy modern science and philosophy. It is, however, so 

ar from being impossible, that in this treatise we shall prove that 
many ways are open to humanity for realizing it in practice. 

It is true that some of the sciences have really progressed in 
modern times; for instance, Mathematics, Chemistry, and Natural 
Science or Philosophy; but far from boasting of perfection in 
these sciences, the men that cultivate them most, admit that much 
remains to be discovered yet, in all true knowledge. Not so, 
however, with philosophy: the more society is sunk in temporal 
and spiritual destitution, the louder and more frequent are the 
boastings of economists and politicians, and philosophers in gene- 
ral. Many truly religious persons also, notwithstanding their 
abhorrence of sceptical philosophy, have been deluded by its 
sophistry and led into the errors of false doctrine which imply 
the insufficiency of Providence in social mechanism, and the non- 
intervention of Divinity in the direction of society. The most 
religious persons have been thus deluded by philosophy, without 
being conscious of the errors universally embraced. Those who 
firmly believe in the universality of Providence must admit that 
it extends to all the wants of man on earth, and that God cannot 
possibly have left society without a law of truth and unity to 
guide it in its most important and natural functions, the relations 
of domestic and industrial economy. 

‘I do not dwell on the relations of government and general ad- 
ministration, as the leading error of philosophy has been, for some 
three thousand years, to mix up and confound the principles of 
progress in society, with mere administrative policy and party 
feeling, which can only lead, as it has ever done, to discord and 
collision. The object of progressive science is.to benefit humanity ; 
and what is wanting now is the fraternal unity of all the human 
family. To aid religion in effecting this, true science should apply 
itself particularly to the art of organizing industry and individual 
households, in one unitary bond of interests and discipline, that 
the enormous increase of production, in addition to the vast econo- 
mies of unitary combination, might emancipate mankind, in some 
degree, from slavish labor, and allow a superstructure of religious 
happiness to be constructed on the basis of industrial pleasure and 
security. Such a study can offend no government, for all woul 
gladly see the sources of production multiplied, that peace and 
plenty might ensure stability. 

It is well known to those who have reflected on the subject, 
that associative unity would multiply the powers of production 
very greatly, if it were but possible in practice; and as that fact 
must evidently. be well known to God, it is our.duty to inquire, 
with all sincerity of heart and mind, into the laws of his Divine 
Providence and Wisdom with regard to this important fact. As 
far as we are able to discern, there are but two fundamentally 
different modes of organizing our industrial relations in society, 
which are, the associative and the separative, or the unitary and 
the individualized. Which of these two is that designed by God, 
as the industrial destiny of man? Under the Curse, the separative 
and repugnant, evidently; but, under the reign of peace and right- 
eousness, the associative and attractive. It is the duty, then, of 
science, to attend to the commandment of the Word, and “seek 


first the kingdom of God and His righteousness;” the laws of, 


and hence it is, that men have not reflected seriously on the laws 


of general association, which alone accord with unity and peace 
on earth. Our understandings have, on this and inany other im- 
portant branches of true knowledge, been obscured by prejudice, 
particularly with regard to that of universal correspondency in 
natural and spiritual things, or universal unity, the theory of 
which long-lost science, now recovered, and partially to be ex. 
plained in this treatise, will inevitably supersede the arbitrary 
notions of philosophy, by rendering instruction both agreeable and 
easy, while secure from angry disputation and yain sophistry. 








THe Seneca Farts Democrat in speaking of the lecture 
delivered at that place by A. Brisbane on the gubject of Associa- 
tion,.says, ‘that there is no reason to doubt the purity of the 
intentions and the disinterestedness of the philanthropy of those 
engaged in this cause ;” a kind remark for which we thank the 
Editor. But he will also agree— 

First, That our plan of reform jis all-embracing and universal 
in its character; that it seeks the elevation and happiness of all 
classes without exception?—To the Rich it will give health and 
vigor, security in their possessions, take from around them those 
thousand dangers which constantly menace them and frequently 
plunge them from affluence into poverty, from peace and comfort 
into anxiety and misery. It will widen the sphere of their intel- 
lectual existence so that they will not have to resort to material or 
sensual enjoyments—to gambling, drinking and debauchery—to 
occupy the restless activity of the mind which must have a field 
of action. To the Poor it will give abundance, freedom from 
harassing cares, attractive and honorable Labor, the fruit of their 
industry, the means of education and social elevation, and equal 
social privileges and opportunities in all the spheres and depart- 
ments of life for themselves and their children. 

Second, That our plan of reform is conservative, not destruc- 
tive; that it is affirmative in all things, not negative? We do not 


propose to pull down or disturb the present false Social Order, but’ 


‘build up in the midst of it small models of a true system of society, 
which all the world can see, and if they prove true and good im 
practice, and of immense advantage to all classes, then they can 
be imitated; and gradually, without commotion or violence, the 
old Social Order can be transformed into a new and better one. 

Third, That in our plan of reform we respect all true and legiti- 
‘mate sentiments in the human soul, and the institutions based 
upon them, such as the religious sentiment, and religious worship, 
the family union, and also that we uphold sacredly all individual 
rights,—the Right of Property, the right of the Producer to the 
fruit of his labor; the right of Capital to a fair and just remunera- 
tion; the right of the Child to the best education that society can 
give it, and the right of all to Labor or constant employment and 
a free choice of occupations? The right of Labor (that is, of being 
secured by Society the means of working and living) constitutes 
in fact the right to live, and the right to live is ‘the first of the 
articles of the law of Charity taught by Christ,’—from which 
flow all other rights. 

If the Editor of the Democrat will examine the subject of Asso- 
ciation, he will find that our doctrines are true and our plan in 
every way “ practicable.” 





Tue Souturort TeLecrapH (Wisconsin) contains copious 
extracts from The Phalanx, and makes some very judicious edito- 
rial remarks upon the source of human suffering and the possi- 
bility of human elevation. The Editor (C. L. Sholes) says: 


‘That the varied evils we endure result from error in the con- 
stitution of society, we are well satisfied. If there are evils which 
‘seem more intimately connected with our political government, 
‘they have yet their foundation in the false condition of society, 
and that a change is practicable and will eventually be effected, 
we have not a shadow of doubt. Man is not an incongruity in 


Divine truth and Providence with regard to human destiny; and 'the great design of perfect creation; let him but live in strict ac- 
this will lead inevitably to the problem of associative unity, as its, cordance with those immutable laws which are equally intended 
solution. . '|for the benefit of all animal creation, and he will-find himself 

But such a study is not suitable to false philosophy, which | perfectly adapted to his sphere. The evils encountered are by 
leads us to infer from human ignorance, the insufficiency of Pro-|/no means the result of unavoidable and immutable Jaw, but occa- 
vidence, or that Divine Wisdom has not pre-established laws of |sioned by the violation of wise law; a violation resulting from 
order and unity for the domestic and industrial relations of society: '||ignorance of its requirements. The views advocated by the Pha- 
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lanx seek to place man in his true position in this particular, and!) We look upon Association in the commencement as a great 
the knowledge it disseminates, pointing to the true course of ac- | practical school, in which the masses will be trained and disci- 
tion, must be highly beneficial. 'plined, and in which they will be instructed, regenerated and 

The Editor adds : ‘redeemed. The present system of society is a kind of Social 

|| P . y . . y . 

«« But, we doubt very much the result of the projected associa- | Galleys, full of depraving and corrupting influences: man is con- 
tions. They contemplate at once comparative perfection in the, taminated and degraded by contact in it. The System must be 
human mind, whereas it seems to us, that the mind must be, changed, and a new Social Order, based upon truth, justice, union, 
— and ene - — pa of ay sages ged b - “universal intelligence and harmony, established, and under the 
peivested intéledl —- ee ty emanate. : wh gee cH influence of these favorable external or social circumstances, we 
requires the presence of all virtue and the absence of all vice, C4 prove and elevate Mankind. mg Sy wwe 
failure must be the result.” The Editor remarks in another part of his article— Wi en per- 

The Editor is wrong here in the view which he takes of the) fection is attained in human wisdom, then will the condition of 
subject. We do not contemplate “‘at once comparative perfection ae “ sel in wisdom, not “human” but divine, or 
in the human mind.” We know full well how many discords, | Pepto anh is ee I tien Man sed the this win ro 
perversions and derangements exist; we know what incomplete, | will het nam the trees re - sein 8 ate “4 will do ay 
one-sided and undeveloped beings mankind are; we know that it | veh ¢ one hg, aperren Lyman ee & h ‘st 
will take three or four generations and perhaps more to segeinuints| with the defective and imperfect social nenneS a? 
man, morally and physically,—to make him a fully developed || #24 establish wae 2 their place. Thus will be effected 
bein cin the image of his Creator * «The sins of the fathers || change in the mechanism of society, in industrial and social rela- 
shall be visited upon the children unto the third and fourth gene- | ee ~s ae eens nants auenres Hens 
rations.” In fact Fourier calculates that it will require ee ane et 36, aa Paap 5 , 

‘ ' || man were wise, he would not suffer the present absurd, wasteful, 
twelve generations to elevate the Human Race, morally and phy-, . Fal sat $ t] th 
sically, to the condition to which God destined them, and to de-| 2" miserable system © reer abesaethedtehre yea. Pee 
velope fully all the germs of perfection which He implanted in plies Fake or eh Mea gee fi. 

| because he is sunk in political and social ignorance. 


them. ‘ : : 
Now, we believe that Fourier has discovered the science of So- 


| 
But the er th whi ish to inculcat ich) — ; pes 
» oe eee re os frye my ce Prmeed| ciety or that part of divine wisdom that relates to the organization 
should be repeated ten thousand times over, is that man cannot Se ae s 
and government of human societies, and with its aid, we can 


be improved and elevated (or at least t xtent the | : 5 
P a Sar tgs or ge nce perce Amredione establish a true Social Order upon earth. When such an Order 
present false system of Society. 


Our repugnant, brutalizing and) . / =r ; ' 
ss , es is established and human labor and intelligence are wisely direct- 
ee ag oop et neraniddiss. onpmdong a teedinede rpe ed, then all other parts of divine wisdom to which, in the order 


a SES, We Stages See eilpenny eee Seagee  an Mell of Previdence man can elevate himself, will be attained. 


pr r Fired ~ eee uae sep ner tingend ep mega Will not the impartial editor of the Telegraph examine this 
intellectual improvement. The spirit of the laboring classes in|] eee anneareny: ae ss spending Gas sae, geo 
crushed by making them hirelings and sinking them into pecun- boneny ee annoniehly wir? we Wag, Mise chin to dee 

iary dependence and poverty as | upon the small Associations now established as merely the hum- 
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Our system of false and vicious Competition engenders discords, | 
hatreds, antipathies and quarrels without end; it makes all men| 
and all classes engaged in trade and industry respective enemies, 
and establishes a universal Ishmaelism in society, in which every 
man’s hand is raised against his neighbor. 


The present miserable application of labor, the enormous waste | 
arising out of the system of isolated or separate households, and | 
the vast number of idlers and non-producers in society, who, | 
composing as they do, two-thirds of the population, (a result of 
our repugnant system of Industry) engender a general state of 
poverty and destitution. Poverty is the mother of more than one- | 
half of the social Evils which exist: it is the source of a frightful 
amount of vice and crime, of degradation, duplicity, discord, igno- 
rance and the abasement and subjection of the nobler sentiments | 


to physical wants and to considerations of a selfish and worldly | 
nature. 





| 


There are other Institutions and arrangements of our false sys- | 


tem of society which engender other orders of evils, but we will | 
not take up time and space in enumerating them: the examples | 
we have given are sufficient to prove what we wish to show, 
which is, tut :t ts impossible, totally impossible, to elevate the || 
masses or tle great majority of mankind, to improve essentially | 


! 


| | 
| 


blest commencements of a Universal Society, which at a future 
day is to exist upon the earth, and which will be based upon the 
great principles of Association, of brotherhcod and equality of the 
race, the law of love or attraction, the dignity of human nature, 
and the Universality of the Providence of God. 








EXTRACT FROM A LETTER OF A WORKING-MAN. 


We give below an extract from a letter lately received from a 
working-man in Massachusetts. It speaks with earnest simpli- 
city and truthfulness upon a point which prudence, perhaps, 
would teach us to leave untouched; still we believe that none but 
those blinded by prejudice and wedded to falseness can take 
offence at a rebuke, so just, of what all must admit is an evil 
wherever it exists. , 

' The working-man in question became acquainted by accident 
with the doctrine of Association, and being deeply convinced that 
it offered to his brethren in toil the means of escape from the pov- 
erty, dishonorable drudgery, humiliations and other evils which 
now weigh upon them so heavily, and which are increasing in 
this country with such fearful rapidity, he determined upon en- 
deavoring to awaken his fellow working-men to a sense of the 
importance of the subject of Association to them, and to enlighten 


their conditioi—morally, physically and socially—under the pre-|| them in regard to the great principles of United Interests and 


sent false system of society with its perverting, degrading and || 
contaminating influences. 


order to be able to elevate Man; when this is done, when these| 
essential means of human elevation are possessed, then we can 
commence gradually and prosecute regularly the great, most sa- 
cred and noble work of elevating mankind, and we can correct 
by degrees the perversion and misdirection of the human passions 
and intellect, until finally the moral diseases in man are cured, 
and he will stand up erect and perfect. 





Attractive Industry. For this purpose he purchased a large 


We must establish a new Social Or- || number of our Pamphlets and Tracts to sell and circulate among 
der in its place which will secure universal abundance and univer- | 
sal education, which will produce Unity of Interests and Concert 
of Action, which will dignify Industry and render it attractive, in |; 


the people. He has not met with the encouragement which his 
own sanguine spirit led him to hope for and expect, and ise writes 
as follows: 


‘7 attribute m 


¢ 


want of success to several circumstances: I 


have been, thus far since I left home, chiefly among persons who 
‘are too well off to know or ‘care for the poor.’ Besides, many 


of them imbibe, or seem to have embraced a religion so peculiarly 


refined and exalted,—so much more ‘earth-forgetting and heaven- 
desiring’ than the old-fashioned doctrines of Christ and the Apos- 
| tles—such as ‘love thy neighbor as thyself, ‘do as you would 
‘be done by,’ &c., that these doctrines are cast into the shade as 
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too gross or too little worth for this very religious age: too little 
worth t receive from them the acknowledgment that they are any 
part of religion practically. The value of the soul—the fear of 
losing it, and the zmmense exertions necessary to secure its transit 
to heaven, are of such infinitely greater consequence than ‘the-daily 
bread’ for the poor, the things ‘needful .for the bedy,’ ‘the dis- 
pensing of justice, the love of mercy, and the remembering of the 
poor,’ &c., that even the attempt to call attention to these is suff- 
cient to excite the suspicion that the person so offending is an 
infidel, and no conference can be held. with him on any other 
subject than that which pear directly to the ‘good of his pre- 
cious immortal soul.’ O, sir, I hope you will make the Phalanx 
— out on this matter, plainly, temperately, prudently, yet 
clearly, faithfully and pointedly. Let it expose, truthfully and 
dispassionately, the holy-subtle, insidious, and christian-refined 
hypocrisy, and sectarian bigotry of those who, in their zeal for 
God and the salvation of souls, ‘pay tithe of mint, and anise, and 
cummin, and have omitted the weightier matters of the law, judge- 
ment, mercy, and faith :’ (justice between man and man, and prac- 
tical love and pity to the distressed and miserable.) Pray make 
it speak ‘with thoughts that breathe and words that burn,’ on 
these points.” 

“<I gave a Pamphlet to a Methodist Clergyman: three days 
after, I called on him to find how he liked it; said he,‘ Mr. W—, 
I have read it about half through with great care, and I have 
never had my attention so chained and enchanted by the reading 
of any book; I wonder I never heard anything on this matter be- 
fore; my wife and I have frequently talked on the subject of the 
Shakers’ mode of living, and wondered, and endeavored to push 


the law of divine prudence, by adopting the illusions of remote analogy, 
to keep the secrets of nativity concealed in mystery from children who 
are more inquisitive in prattle, than advanced in mind and body. But 
to illustrate our meaning by direct appeal to facts :— 

It is well known that ehildren of two or three years old are apt to be 
a little jealously inquisitive concerning the birth and ortgin of those 
little *‘ squalling brats,” who all at once appear to supersede them in 
parental fondling and attention, and the “‘Parsley bed,” or some other 
ingenious subterfuge, is generally used to conceal the mystery from the 
too inquisitive curiosity of prattling innocence. Now these are abso- 
lutely false delusions, which appear ridieulous when puberty reveals the 
real secret; but our Heavenly Father, in concealing from the weakness 
of inquisitive humanity, in early infancy, the secrets of creation and 
of human destiny, by means of prophecy and mystery in revelation, 
adopts the true illusions of remote analogy, which will be found to be 
as generally true as they are specially deceptive, when once the human 
mind has grown up to that first degree of puberty or intellectual matu- 
rity which is destined to discover the laws ef universal generation, and 
the secrets of humanitary* destiny. 

The Doctors in Divinity have long ago discovered that the prophecies 
of Scripture and the mysteries of revelation have a spiritual meaning, as 
well as that of literal indication; and that many things in prophecy, 
appearing to be incorrect or incomplete in literal interpretation, become 
perfectly intejligible, and even more acceptable to human reason, by a 
spiritual version. The problems for divines (“‘ ordained” or “‘unor- 
dained” directly by the Church in general) to solve at present, is, the 
rationale of divine illusion, or mysterious deception; and this, we think, 
can only be accomplished by discovering the secrets of creation, or the 
Jaws of universal harmony in generation and perpetual change: the laws 
of truth and justice in society, which Christ has told us to discover as 








inquiry, why some such plan, leaving out their errors and fanati- 
cal notions, could not be adopted for people generally; but now 
our wonders cease; we see clearly the plan and we hope and 
believe we shail soon see it generally practiced upon. ‘WHat a 
GLORIOUS THING!’ When I told him Phad left off paper making 
for the sole purpose of circulating the pamphlets and obtaining 
subscribers for the Phalanx—< Have you,’ said he, ‘ well, with all 
my heart I wish you success.’ I also presented a Pamphlet, or 
rather offered one to a Presbyterian clergyman :—He ‘knew all 
about the doctrine,’ ‘had read it in the Tribune,’ ‘but did not be- 
lieve in it much’—-its advocates are ‘infidels’ ‘ universalists ;’ 
‘they look too much for the perfectibility of human nature’ ‘it’s 
French Philosophy’—-‘ we must look away from the creeds and 
doctrines of men, and depend more on aid from Heaven;’ and 
much more to the same import. But you know, I presume, more 
— objections than I could tell you on twenty such sheets as 
this.” 








ANALOGY AND MYSTERY. 
(From the London Phalanx, Hvuen Donerty Editor.) 


Tue infancy ef humanity considered as a collective being is exactly 
analogous to the infancy of a single individual. Both are born into the 


world in ignorance and innocent simplicity, and become depraved by) 


tasting the first fruits of worldly knowledge. Both grow up from in- 
fancy to maturity in physica! and intellectual development, and both are 
under the :mmediate guidance of blind faith in their parents during their 
early infancy: the one great growing multitude implicitly confiding in 
its Heavenly Father and his prophets, or appointed ministers and gov- 
ernors; and the other puny individual implicitly confiding in its earthly 
parents and their ministers appointed to instruct and nurse its helpless 
mind and body. 

Both become curious and inquisitive as they. grow up in strength, and 
both are gradually taught as much as their unripened faculties can un- 
derstand. They are also curious alike to know of things beyond their 
present powers of comprehension; and both are kept alike in darkness 
and illusion by their parents and instructors, until the proper time arrives 
for making known those laws of nature which are at first concealed in 
mystery. The difference is, however, that the Heavenly Parent of hu- 
manity conceals the laws of nature and the secrets of creation from hu- 
manity in infancy by means of pure illusion or prophetic mystery ; while 
the earthly parents and instructors of individual infancy conceal the 
laws of sexual or individual generation from curious and inquisitive 
children by means of falsehood and delusion. And yet those very pa- 
rents who deem it necessary to deceive their innocent offspring by false 
accounts of things beyond their powers of comprehension, do net seem 
to understand why they shou!d be deceived themselves by God and by 
his prophets, concerning the secrets of creation or universal generation, 
until their minds are strong enough to find them by mature discovery, 
as children learn the secrets of nativity concealed from infancy, when 
they grew up to puberty and mental power. When humanity, how- 
ever, has collectively grown up to mental puberty, and learned the se- 
erets of creation in the universe as well as the laws:of social destiny, 
truth and moral rectitude will then become the leading principles 
of policy in social and domestic life, and human beings will imitate 


the means of realizing upon earth the kingdom of heaven and its right- 
eousness. Fourier,.we believe, has penetrated far into the secrets of 


creation and of human destiny, and dazzling is the light which he has 
|thrown upon the mysteries of natural and scriptural! revelation: but his 


} 


own doctrine proves that multiplicity in unity or gradual association is 
the fundamental law of truth and harmony; and thence we may infer 
that many minds will be required in various succession and contrasted 
genius to initiate the human race collectively in all the mysteries of re- 
velation that may be within the powers of human comprehension in its 
most mature development. Ages and ages will, no doubt, be yet con- 
sumed in growing up collectively to perfect knowledge, (that is to say, 
in gradually attaining to the fullest limits of humanitary life and know- 
ledge in the sphere of earthly being or existence, and preparatory to a 
higher and a different sphere of being and of destiny in universal life ;) 
but this, the nineteenth century of the Christian era, is, we feel con- 
vinced, the epoch of transition from the passive aberrations and illusions 
of humanitary infancy to that degree of physical and mental puberty in 
social life and general seience which is analogous to individual puberty ; 
and the astonishing transition which reveals to youth the difference 
between infancy and manhood, and the rationale of adult deception to 
‘conceal the mystery of sexual generation and the secret of nativity from 
| the too inquisitive curiosity of infaney, by means of what is commonly 
| called a “‘ white lie,” or infantine delusion. 

‘To those who object to this method of explaining the mysteries of 
revelation, and of prophecy by general analegy in mediate and remote 
degrees, we adduce the texts of Scripture, as well as the science of anal- 
ogy: for instance, in the Gospel according to St. Matthew, it is said, 
xiii. 34, ‘‘ All these things spake Jesus to the multitnde in parables, and 
without a parable spake he not unto them.” That those only who had 
“ears to hear” might hear and understand, and that those who had 
“eyes to see” might see and be enlightened. And this will be the 
policy of future generations in concealing from inquisitive infancy the 
mysteries of generation and nativity, until the proper time arrives for 
making such things known. And here again the simile is perfect; for 
God reveals his will to infantine humanity illusively by prophecy ; and 
human reason in maturity of genius discovers of itself the secrets of crea- 
tion, and the Jaws of universal harmony in progressive and particular 
spheres of destiny, as the youth arrived at puberty discovers of itself the 
law of birth and generation, which was doubly concealed in mystery 
from its infancy by means of ignorant illusion and deceptive information. 
In both cases the real revelation is assured when genius and individual 
intellect arrive at puberty, and are prepared to enter on a new career 
of general existence. 

The mysteries of revelation, then, and prophecy, are first concealed 
from human reason by Jiteral analogy, until the genius of humanity, 
collectively considered, grows up to that degree of strength which is 
analogous to individual puberty, or the transition from an infantine to 
a mature degree of knowledge and of power, by which the literal illu- 
sions of superior truths concealed in mystery, are suddenly transformed 

*The werd humanitary is used to distinguish individual from colleetive 
life. For instance, human refinement has been carried very far in certain 
individual minds well discipled by European education, but humanitary pro- 
gress and refinement, including the whole human race, has made but little 
difference to the millions upon{millions who are sunk in barbarism and igno- 
rancc on the different quarters of the globe. Much human, but not thuch 


humanitary progress, then, has hitherto been made upon our globe ; much 
individual, but not much collective progress, has been made in science and 




















in civil life. 
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from literal interpretation and repulsive doctrine to the moral sphere 
of understanding and attractive law. The Christian Dispensation, or 
the law of liberty engrafted on the law of Moses, is a type of the transi- 
tion here alluded to in universal progress, because it is itself the germ 
of that transition, and the cause of absolute regeneration upon earth. 

Nor is it sacred revelation only, which is subject to this law of prog- 
ress and transition, for the aspirations of poetic or profane enthusiasm 
are purified in moral elevation by the same transfiguration. Out of the 
caterpillar, crawling slimily on earth, and tainting or destroying all the 
vegetable life it breathes upon, comes forth the heavenly butterfly, trans- 
figured and adorned, as joyous and attractive as it once had been repul- 
sive; and the dire enthusiasm of ancient poetry exciting in the bosom 
of revenge the fire of anger that spreads death and danger amongst 
mortal men, and taints the earth with human blood, in sacrifice of what 
it deems, illusively, the enemies of truth and justice, transfigured from 
the brutal to the moral sphere of energy, becomes as pure and elevating 
as it otherwise would be degrading and inhuman. When Homer and 
the Oriental poets are interpreted according to the age in which they 
lived, and their enthusiastic aspirations are transferred from the illusive 
sphere of brutal carnage, to the moral sphere of ire against the principle 
of evil in society, the boldness of their language and the imagery of their 
minds become as morally sublime as they are awfully descriptive. 

This is a truth with which we fear our modern Poets and Professors 
are not sufficiently familiar; for in almost all the universities of Europe 
where the poetry of ancient times is publicly held up to admiration, the 
descriptive beauties are alone explained, and the illusion of destructive 
heroism, in the literal sense of war and carnage, is allowed to darken 
still the minds of those who are to be the leading members of society, 
as a reality to be admired and imitated by all ages. Now this would 
be a monstrous error in the present state of progress in society; and 
thence it is that few admire the poetry so highly lauded by imprudent 
and half-well intormed professors. The moral feelings of humanity 
advanced in civilized condition recoil instinctively from scenes of blood 
and carnage and destructive heroism, however powerfully descriptive 
be the poeiry held up to admiration. 

And yet the poets of all ages are entitled to our admiration, for they 
are all inspired men; and the illusions under which they labor in the 
primitive ages of humanity are common to both sacred and profane. 
Their aspirations have been always after what to them appeared the 
beaw ideal of truth and beauty; and if the providential duty of heroic 
bravery against evil and injustice was directed toward the carnal or 
material sphere of existence in former times, it is not less legitimately 
turned against depravity and evil in the moral sphere of being at the 
present period; and, when thus interpreted, the bold descriptive lan- 
guage of the ancient poets becomes really sublime and animating. The 
figure of ‘‘a hero mounted on the back of wholesale slaughter, riding 
through the ranks of those who are deemed enemies to truth and jus- 
tice, and destroying them by thousands at a blow,’’ becomes an admi- 
rable specimen of prosopopa@ia when transfigured in the moral sphere 
of action, and applied to Gospel truth destroying error and illusion in 
the minds of thousands at a blast of human breath, proclaiming truth 
and warring against moral evil with the sword of the spirit. 

The mind must now control the body in political and individual 
existence, and all the energy of brutal strength peculiar to former times 
must now be brought into the moral sphere of action and regeneration. 
This is being born again into the spirit; and humanity wust now be- 
come collectively arrayed against the evils of depravity, the real ene- 
mies of God and truth, as it has hitherto been organized delusively to 
fight against the persons of supposed enemies. -The providential law 
of progress upon earth has passed or is now passing in transition from 
the purely brutal to the moral sphere of action, as the infant passes from 
the age of weakness and delusion, to the strength and steadiness of 
riper years; and this is an important secret which reveals the hidden 
truths of mystery in revelation, history and poetry. The secrets of hu- 
manitary destiny and universal harmony are now discovered, and the 
mysteries of scriptural and natural revelation are being gradually solved 
by genius, or the minds which may be said to have arrived at puberty 
in various branches of discovery and divination, the result of which 
will be the death of Atheism and the law of life which justifies the ways 
of God to man. 








GEORGE AND JOHN EVANS. 
A STORY ON SLAVERY. 


In the Courier and Enquirer of the 18th of November we find 
the following story of George and John Evans, and we lay it be- 
fore our readers for the purpose of making a few remarks upon 
it. We publish only the concluding part, which in a previous 
communication was contrasted by the description of a visit of 
George Evans the “Iron Master” to his brother John, who had 
emigrated to America at an early age, and become a wealthy 
planter and the owner of many slaves in Carolina. It is made to 
appear that the “slaves” were well provided for and happy, so 
that George relinquishes the main object of his visit, which was | 





be to persuade his brother John to abandon the ‘horrible traffic’ 


and send his negroes to Africa.” With this explanation we in- 
troduce the story. 


| Whuen the two brothers arrived at, the old paternal residence of Math- 
_yer-der Elyth, in Wales, there was trouble awaiting them. A Commit- 
tee, or ‘*Commission”’ from Parliament, had just been there examining 
into the state and condition of the “‘ working classes,” as certain freemen 
or white operatives are called in that quarter. All work had been _sus- 
pended for some days, and these freemen were gathered in groups, here 
and there by day, and many of them being missed at night were 
strongiy suspect@d to belong to ‘‘ Rebecca’s” clan, then engaged nightly 
in destroying toll-gates and committing other outrages. There was no 
‘joyful gathering of the people to welcome the return of the “fron mas- 
ter;” they looked sullen and stupid. 

George the Iron Master, was savage and perplexed, and John the 
Planter'was astonished—but he made no remark. As it required some 
days to unpack and make himself at home, he waited till George should 
invite him to visit his mines and forges, before making any inquiries or 
indulging his natural curiosity. 

One morning at breakfast George opened the subject by expressing 

his indignation that Gevernment should trouble itself about the condi- 
tion of the working classes, and disturb the harmony and industry of the 
country. ‘I never suffer any one to bother me,” says he, “‘about low 
wages and hard work, and why the devil should Parliament be sending 
their agents here to disturb us. Iron is low and Coal is low, and _there- 
fore wages are low, and if Corn is high that is net my fault. I don’t 
receive Corn—and how can I be expecied to keep people from starving 
unless I get enough out of their Jabor to feed them by their wages—if 
government expects me to feed people because they work forme when 
their labor gives me inadequate return—government is mistaken ; that’s 
all.” This was his preface to a volume that John the planter was just 
about to open and read. So after breakfast he sallied out to take a 
look into the actual condition of the freemen of the mines and formes 
of ‘‘ Math-yer-ser Elyth,” the work-men, work-women and work-chil- 
‘dren of which, had the day before, resumed their labors. He was first 
lowered down many hundred yards into the bowels of a Coal Pit; there 
she found whole families, men, women and children, engaged in the 
‘occupation of mining Coal. They had come down for the week ; not 
one of them would see daylight again for several days. Damp, cold 
‘and dreary indeed, was that abode of human labor and human suffer- 
ing! Nota smile, not an expression of cheerfulness animated any 
countenance in that region. I forgot to mention in its place, that John 
chad brought his body servant Gumbo along with him, and Gumbo _had 
‘been a body servant literally ever since, for he never lost sight of his 
‘master; and on this occasion, though reluctantly, had gone down with 
|his master into the mines. Once in a while during the descent he 
would interrupt the silence with ‘“‘Goramity bless you, massa, where 
are we going?”’? And whilst stumbling and stooping along by lamplight 
through the subterraneous channels, he would cling to the coat tail of 
his master and tremble with fear, repeating occasionally in “sotto 
ivoce,” *‘ Dis is de werry place de parson said Gumbo would go to if he 
| was a bad nigger.” P 

Never was there so happy a negro as Gumbo, when he and his master 
‘reached daylight = Their next visit was to the Iron. Works, 
‘where the never ending fires and hammers and rollers were at work 
day and night unceasingly ; and where the workmen employed, though 
above ground, were unconscious of Sunshine or shower—palid and 
|mirky, and worn to the bone by labor, and deafened by the din of ham- 
‘mers and roar of fires, they resembled demons more than men, and 
| Gumbo thanked his stars he was not one of them. 
| In all the regions abeut was squalid poverty—women whose husbands 
‘and friends had died in service of the Jron Master, and who were sur- 
‘rounded by children too young even to ney coal or sweep cinders— 

were literally starving for want of food. Old and infirm or sick men, 
who had been “‘ used up” in mines and furnaces, and unable to earn 
anything, were in like condition. 

“Gumbo,” says his master, ‘‘my brother George has proposed to me 
to make a freeman of you, and says, if you are so disposed, as you are 
now in a land of liberty, you can stay here and learn the business of 
digging coal or melting iron along with these other freemen, and be no 
longer a cotton-picking slave—how would you like it? Come, Gumbo, 
you shall have your choice—either to stay here and be a freeman, or 
return with me and continue a negro slave.” 

*“ Whaugh—ha+ha—ha—phew ”—was Gumbo’s first response—and 
then he continued, ‘‘Why massa, tink Gumbo a fool!—What! stay 
here and go down dare to the debil—or go into de fire—dig dare, and 
hammer here, and nebber see de blessed sun. No fiddle—no rest—eat 
noffin but ruff wittils and berry little ob dat; and when Gumbo git old, 
turn him out like old horse to starve; or when he git sick, nobody to 
take care of him—phew—waugh—waugh—ha—ha—ha—phew. No, 
no, massa—take Gumbo back to Carolina; black nigger dare—white 
nigger here; but white nigger here, no more like black nigger dare, 
dan put your finger in de fire and take him out agin.” 

‘The two brothers discussed together fully and freely the great and 
stirring question of slavery in the abstract and in the concrete, and like 
all such questions, the real and true view is the practical one ; and if any 
man desires to have that, let him go to Wales, or Manchester, or Bir- 
mingham ; look into the actual condition of the working classes there, 
and then go to John Evans’s plantation in South Carolina, and contrast 
‘the conditien of the working classes there—and especially let him listen 
| to the story of Gumbo which he related to his companions on his return 
/home—and their shouts of laughter over their superior comforts con- 


Sg with the suffering of the white negroes of ‘‘ Math-yer-der Elyth” 
| ales. 


| The Courier, the greatest commercial paper, perhaps, of this 
‘country, introduces this story to its readers with the highest com- 
‘mendation of the source from which it emanates, as a “ plain 
practical sketch—without poetry or circumlocution, of the com- 
parative condition of two classes of operatives (human machines !) 
now exciting the consideration of the philanthropist.’ 
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Now it is not unlgkely that the source from which this article || then like animals, they have eyes to see only practical facts— 
comes, is entitled to the regards of the Courier, and that the writer || mere matter ; and the higher sentiments of right and justice, of 
is deeply interested in maintaining “things as they are ;” probably humanity, benevolence and christian charity being smothered in 
some ‘‘ merchant prince,” engaged in the cotton or the iron trad’, them, they do not reason upon the truth-or falseness of principles, 
who with a very strong sympathy for his own pecuniary interests, but merely look at facts, as they are, and contrast them, and ar- 
is very willing that the s/ave should toil to grow cotton and the rive at simple conclusions, like little children, declaring that this 
miner to raise iron ore, for him to speculate upon and fill his cof- | or that is better or worse. 
fers. Be this as it may, we find in this story the grossest dupli-, If it be false social institutions, which they examine, they do 
city, and the most disgusting selfishness and indifference towards: not seek to discover whether such things can be reformed, and 
the welfare and happiness of mankind. ~ The truth is that exalted|| that which is false and evil replaced by what is true and good, 
and noble sentiments of philanthropy and benevolence, which but merely take sides pro or con upon the questions involved ac- 
would aim at the universal eradication of evil and oppression, cording to their prejudices or apparent interests. For instance, 
and the elevation of the race, is scarcely felt in the present grovel-| our writer says “if any man desires to have the true practical 
ing money-making and trafficking age, and where they are net view, let him go to Wales, or Manchester, or Birmingham ; look 
possessed we do not condemn the men who manifest wnchristian| into the actual condition of the working classes there, and then go 
selfishness, but pity them. For the prostitution of the powers of to John Evans’ plantation in South Carolina, and contrast the 
mind, however, to the justification of wrong and oppression, they | ‘condition of the ‘working classess’ there!” And here we have 
are amenable to merited condemnation and criticism. _the grand rule of * practical philosophy” by which to judge and 

The writer wishes to sanction and uphold Slavery in the South, solve the great questions of Hired Labor and Slave Labor; upon 
and he attempts to do so by showing that the condition of the the true solutions of which depend the welfare’ and happiness 
hired laborer in England is worse than that of the slave in this of nine-tenths of mankind. We have only to contrast the condi- 
country. He contrasts two evils, with the view of maintaining tion of the white and black * working classes,” (living machines 
one, because the other is the worst of the two. And this is called for Capital and Commerce to speculate upon,) and that which 
practical philosophy, which it is, truly, without one single hu- | appears the /east intolerable, is the best and consequently the 
mane or elevated sentiment. There is no sympathy for the poor | true one. This is the practical way to settle the question. 
hired laborer: his frightful condition only furnishes “practical”, The writer feels, however, that this practical view is not fully 
arguments to show the “d/essings” of slavery. It is surely a satisfactory, and that it requires additional testimony to establish 
fiendish principle to make use of evil to sanction-and uphold evil. his point, so he introduces Gumbo’s “ companions” (in slavery) 
Man instinctively believes that a wise and benevolent Creator ‘as competent witnesses, who at the recitals of his experience, 


‘turns evil into good, and in the economy of the universe allows it | raise shouts of laughter over their superior comforts compared 


to exist for a time to some beneficent end; for that would be a) with the sufferings of the white negroes of Math-yer-der Elyth ;” 
Demon spirit which would use evil only to promote and maintain and this proves triumphantly and conclusively that slavery is the 
evil. But when the souls of men are corroded and blackened | better system and an excellent institution. The slaves, of course, 
with selfishness, by a species of satanic cunning called sophistry know the “blessings” of slavery,—a “ fiddle” and the privilege 
they can make it appear very rational, and even humane, philan- of a “loud laugh,”—and only “morbid sensibility” would seek to 
thropic and christian, (in their own eyes) that the greatest evils' deprive them of their advantages. 
and the grossest violations of Right and Justice should exist and We must do the Editor of the Courier the justice to state that 
be upheld. The welfare and happiness of millions of human | he says he is not “an advocate of either system ;” and we believe 
beings is nothing in the scale of that kind of practical philosophy’ that if he was not so intimately identified with the great commer- 
which is ready to sacrifice everything to zndividval and ruling cial and conservative interests, he would be one of the first to give 
interests. |the important question of Labor a fair examination, and unite 
In order to enforce the moral of his story the writer very with us in endeavoring to effect a reorganization of Industry upon 
adroitly employs a slave to illustrate it, and makes him compare’ |principles that would place Capital and Labor in just and equi- 


the two systems of Labor, Hired and Slave, and acknowledge the| 
‘superior excellence of the latter. Like the confession of a crimi-| 
nal of his own guilt, this conclusion comes with a double force | 
from one who is presumed to be competent to judge, and to be) 
interested in giving an opinion which would condemn the slave), 
system. But by what stratagem is the point decided. Gumbo is 
_ taken down into a mine, in the dreary bowels of the earth, and 


the poor frightened negro receives so terrible an impression, that 
he conceives himself to be in the infernal regions—<‘ de very 
place de parson said Gumbo would go to if he was a bad nigger.” 
Gumbo too has the choice presented of becoming a “freeman” 
or remaining a “ cotton-picking slave ;’ at the bare mention of 
which he is overwhelmed with the absurdity of the proposition, || 
and treats with astonished incredulity the idea that he should be 
thought such a “fool” as not to know which condition was the 
best—that of the hired laborer or the slave. Slavery is of course 





infinitely better. And with our northern wihzte philosopher, this 
testimony drawn from his b/ack witness is conclusive upon the 
merits of the question. The elevated ground upon which the 
question is decided—the opinion of a poor frightened negro—|| 
proving the goodness and “blessings” of slavery, shows the pro- 
fundity and beauty of “practical philosophy,” and the noble prin- || 
ciples of commercial philosophers. 

Our writer says that ‘the two brothers discussed together fully 
and freely the great and stirring question of slavery in the ‘ab- 
stract’ and in the ‘concrete,’ and like al? such questions, (eoncern- 
ing human happiness) the real and true view is the practical one.’ 

When the souls of men are frozen by selfishness, and their 


table relations, giving to the Capitalist, whether employer or 
slaveholder, full satisfaction, and to Ge Laborer competence and 
social elevation. 





Tue Mystertes or Paris:—Two translations of this novel 
have been published in this city, one by J. Winchester and the 
other by the Harpers. Of the relative merits of the two in a lite- 
rary point of view as regards the execution of the translations, we 
are not at present prepared to speak, not having instituted such 
an examination and comparison of the language, as would war- 
rant an opinion; but on another head we are able as well as 
bound to express ourselves freely. The Harpets have most un- 
-warrantably abused the author by suppressing most important 
‘parts of his work, and thereby defeating in a great measure the 
very object for which it was written. Eugene Sue belongs to the 
new sehool of social philosophy in France which analyzes to the 
very core the present false and corrupt social institutions, and 
teaches that the only remedy for the enormous evils they engender 
lies in the reconstruction of society upon associative principles. 
He did not write his interesting story, then, merely to minister to 
‘a morbid literary appetite, but to convey a moral of the highest 
'value to the public, which was embodied in the justest reflections 
“upon society and clear indications of the means to be used for 
eradicating social evil. But the poor apology is offered by the 
Harpers for mutilating Sue’s work and destroying the moral, that 
the paris containing it were applicable to France rather than this 
country, as though the constitution or system of society was not 
the same in both countries, and the evils growing out of its false- 














feelings bound up in the narrow circle of individual interests, 





/ness the same. 
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We advise our friends to read Winchester’s or the New World 
edition. In our next we will make extracts in illustration of our 
remarks: 





LETTER FROM MR. J. H. ETZLER. 


The wise man examines before he judges. 
The fool judges before he examines. 








- — 


New York, Nov. 9th, 1843. 
To rue Eprrors or THe Puaranx: 

GeNnTLEMEN—On the point of my departure for England upon | 
invitation to carry my inventions into practice there, the second 
number of Tue Pxiaanx containing a paragraph highly compli- 
mentary to me and my inventions, has been handed to me, and as 
I think it claims some reply illustrative of the subject to the read- 
ers of your paper, I request the publication of the following brief 
remarks. 

It is very usual to denote any person who ventures to publish| 
to the world anything out of the customary way, either as a fool 
or an extraordinary genius, or both at once by different parties, 
which may be all very well when no mischief is done by it; but 
if I may be permitted to speak for myself, I lay claim to neither 
one nor the other of these titles, conceiving myself to bea common 
sense, matter of fact man, and either more nor less. If any, 





person is able to show that any assertion of mine is not proved | 
by facts known to the world, he can do more than any person 
has done, or in my opinion, will ever be able to do. My whole 
System rests upon facts already well known. | 

T will state the nature of my inventions, explained in my pub- 
lications entitled: «‘The Paradise by powers of Nature and Ma- 
chinery,” ‘‘The New World or Mechanical System,” and « Des- 
cription of the Naval Automaton,” which may be obtained upon 
application to my agent Mr. 8. 8. Rex, No. 5 South Third street, 





Philadel phia, if by letter, post-paid. 

In these works I have proved : 

ist. That there is a superabundance of Wind Power : 

2d. That this power can be converted into Water power to any | 
extent, working without intermission, or at intervals as may be) 
required: 

3d. That consequently all stationary machinery may be driven | 
by a power that costs nothing: | 

4th. That a locomotive (simple) machine may be driven by 
those stationary powers and applied to agriculture or any other 
useful purpose : . 

5th. That canals and roads (without rails) and any excavation 
or elevation of earth can be effected by the same means, and the 
boats and wagons respectively be propelled by stationary powers 
so obtained, in a similar way to that now done by stationary 
engines on inclined planes: 

6th. That the Wind power at sea can be so applied that one 
man at the helm may manage the sails with quickness and safety 
in all cases : 

7th. That the Waves can be used to propel ships with much 
greater power than any steam engine yet applied, and under all 
circumstances, and with vessels of any size: 

8th. That steam power may be generated by solar heat concen- 
trated by flat Mirrors or reflectors of cheap materials and simple 
construction for various great purposes on sea and land: 

9th. That instead of hollow ships ag fragile almost as a bottle 
of glass, to the great loss and peril of human lives and property, 
floats of a peculiar shape and construction may be used to serve 
all purposes and avoid all danger : 

10th. That the three powers of wind, waves and steam can be 
applied simultaneously for the propulsion of floats or ships and 
cause a proportionate greater speed than any hitherto known on 
sea : 

iith. That by the great heat of said burning mirrors clay and 
sand may be vitrified for great useful purposes, such as build- 
ings, &c.: 

i2th. That the globe could produce more than a thousand 
times sufficient to supply the wants of the present population on 
the earth ; 








13th. That the physical, moral and intellectual wants of every 
human being, to the full extent of its capacity, could be supplied 
and secured for ever without the necessity of compulsive labor : 

14th. That consequently, the Earth might be. made a real Para- 
dise—and if it is not, it is to be ascribed merely to brutish dulness 
and absence of reason. 

Now, one of the first results of these facts, which may startle 
vulgar, uninquiring, unreasoning minds, is, that, for instance, a 


‘|rectangular frame one rod broad, ploughing one rod at once by a 
|number of ploughs or other tools, and moving at the rate of two 


miles per hour, will plough an area 640 rods long and one rod 
broad, equal to four acres—consequently, in twenty-four hours 
twenty-four times four acres or nearly one hundred acres—conse- 
quently, in one hundred days—the average number of ploughing 
days in a year—one hundred times one hundred acres,—that is, 
ten thousand acres; and as one hundred thousand men could do 
no more at such a frame for governing it, than one man can do, 
and as this is all that is required to superintend the operation, it 
follows that three men, releasing each other at every eight hours, 
could plough ten thousand acres. But as it requires no more 
trouble to perform all the other work of pulverizing the ground, 
&c., the same number may cultivate ten thousand acres then as 


\the finest garden. But as breadth of the locomotive and speed 
||of action can be doubled and tripled in proportion to the power 


employed, (of which there is abundance costing nothing,) that 
quantity of ten thousand acres might be doubled, tripled, quad- 
rupled, &c. Consequently, three men can produce by those means 
enough for the physical wants of ten, twenty, or thirty thousand 
men or more. Consequently, ultimately food and other necessary 
commodities for man may, and will become, as cheap as water. 
There are a great many other consequences to follow from the 
same facts—but what are mathematical consequences to a clown, 
or to a parrot, who talks but does not reason? However, they 
will imitate what they will see done by others, the opportunity 
to do which may soon be afforded them. 

Patents are taken out by me, and licenses, accompanied by all 
the instructions required, are sold by my agent, Mr. 8.8 Rex, 
Philadelphia. 

I am, very respetfully, yours, etc., 
J. H. ETZLER. 








THE PRESENT. 
FOURIER’S CHARACTER. 


In the last number of this magazine we were somewhat pained 
to see a reflection upon Fourier, which, we think, indicates an 
extremely erroneous impression of his character. Coming from 
any other quarter we should not to notice it, but as the Editor is 
is a strong advocate of some of the principles of Association, 
and enjoys a high reputation for impartiality and sincerity, and as 
many of the friends of Association read the Present, we deem it 
our duty to correct an imputation on Fourier’s character calculated 
to mislead and be injurious, and which we feel conscious is the 
result of misapprehension or inadvertence. From the Present: 

‘*A mightier revolution than mankind has ever seen is prepa- 
ring in the bosom of this age. From the very centre of humanity, 
the granite of unity is swelling up, and the end may be, ought to 
be, (but will it be?) a union of virtuous, intelligent, happy broth- 
erhoods, the earth over. The medium. needed, in order that this 
great change may be peaceful, is enlightened reason; the truly 
earnest thinkers of our day admit this. Jouffroy, in his admirable 
chapter on the scepticism of the age, sadly forebodes our dangers 
from the want of a Credo. M. Comte toils, with herculean pow- 
ers, for the establishment of positive knowledge. Fourier, with 
a Frenchman’s confidence, throws down scornfully his piles of 
manuscripts, and says, ‘There, you blind fools, there is the science 
of universal unity that you are all asking for. _ Swedenborg, 
with more of the Teutonic reverence, pena hie revelations, depth 
beyond depth, of angelic wisdom.” 


Fourier, in the first place, did not possess that character which 
is generally attributed to Frenchmen ; he was stern, silent, patient 
and persevering, plain in his dress, simple in his manners, and 
without any vanity or pretension; he had no ‘‘confidence” in him- 
self and the speculations of the human mind; he had confidence 
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only in universal principles and the laws of divine order in the 
universe. He spoke only in the name of those laws and princi- 
ples, and was alone confident in the power of human reason to 
discover them. Fourier himself, declares that his theory ‘merits 
a conditional confidence, and admission to an examination and a 
practical trial upon a hamlet or township, so far only as it is 
based upon universal unity, upon its known harmonies, such as 
the mathematical, the planetary, the musical, &c.” Fourier desired 
especially that his theory should be strictly and carefully exam- 
ined by intelligent minds and tested by truths already established 
in the positive sciences. He did not wish his discoveries blindly 
accepted, and he put forth all his works except the first one under 
the most modest titles; his great work of 1822, which treats of 
the most sublime questions and of Universat Uniry, he called 
simply A Treatise on Domestic and Agricultural Association, 
and his next great work, published in 1829, The New Industrial 
World. These modest titles in fact misled a great many persons, 
who supposed that the works were confined to subjects of a com- 
mon-place order. 

The following extract from the London Phalanx contains a just 
appreciation of Fourier’s character, and the elevated spirit which 
animated him. 

‘«‘ Fourier personally had a European character, more like tue 
English and the German in his cool but dignified urbanity, than 
the excessively susceptible and versatile civility of Frenchmen. 
He had, in fact, a universal character, both grave and dignified, 
religious and poetic, friendly and polite, indulgent and sincere, 
which never allowed truth to bé profaned by libertine frivolity, 
nor faith to be confounded with austere duplicity. He was a 
man of dignified simplicity; a child of Heaven, loving God with 
all his heart and all his soul, and all his mind, and also loving as 
himself his ‘neighbor, the whole human family. We speak from 
living facts; we knew him personally. He had one human fail- 
ing; he was morbidly impatient with hypocrisy, and selfish soph- 
istry, and vain pretensions. Was ita fault? He wrote for all 
the world, and not for France alone, or England. He spoke of 
God and Christ, and Universal Unity, and not of Frenchmen or 
himself. He explained the laws of Divine order as reflected in 
the soul of man and in the universe, in harmony with Revelation. 
He condemned profane philosophy and theocratic sophistry, and 
taught the mind to study Revelation in the Word of God, the 
Universe, and ‘ Passional Attraction,’ the law of liberty, the union 
of the Law and Gospel, and the key to Revelation. He opened 
Revelation to the eye of faith, which proves that human souls 
descend from Heaven upon earth, and are immortal; that all 
should pray in word and deed as we are taught in Revelation, 
‘Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done In EARTH as it is in 
Heaven.’ ” 

‘* He denounced as hypocrites all those who falsify the Word 
of God by theocratic sophistry, and impiously teach the people to 
believe the will of God cannot be done in earth as it is in Heaven, 
He did not write for French or English pride alone, but for the 
human family collectively.” 








GRAND MOVEMENT IN THE WEST. 


[The friends of Association in Ohio and other portions of the 
West have undertaken the organization of a Phalanx upon quite 
an extended scale; they have secured a magnificent tract of land 
on the Ohio; have framed a Constitution, and taken preliminary 
steps to make an early commencement. We present our readers 
with a description of the Domain selected, and the proposed plan 
of operations, as published in the Ohio Repository. They accom- 
pany the Constitution, which we shall endeavor to give in our 
next number. } 


AMERICAN PHALANX. 


Ws feel pleasure in announcing that the American Phalanx has con- 
tracted for about 2,000 acres of land in Belmont county, Ohio, known 
es the Paltney Farm, lying along the Ohio River, 7 or 8 miles below 
Whee ing, and that sufficient means are already pledged to remove all 
doubts as to tie formation of an Association, es soon as the domain can 
te prepared for the reception of the members, 


The land has been purchased of Col. J. S. Shriver, of Wheeling, Va., 
at thirty dollars per acre payable at the pleasure of the Association, in 
sums not less than 5,000 dollars. The payment of 6 per cent. interest, 
semi-annually, is secured by a lien on the land. 

The tract selected is 24 miles in Jength, from north to south, and of 
somewhat irregular breadth by reason of the curvatures of the Ohio 
River, which forms its eastern boundary. It contains 600 acres of bot- 
tom Land, all cleared and under cultivation—the residue is hill Land of 
a fertility truly surprising, and indeed incredible to persons unacquainted 
with the hills of that particular neighborhood. Of the hil! lands about 
250 acres are cleared, and about 300 acres more have been partially 
cleared, so as to answer imperfectly for sheep pasture. ‘The residue is 
for the most part well timbered, the predominating timber being sugar 
maple, and white oak, with a considerable mixture of locust and black 
walnut. 

A vein of coal 4} feet thick crops eut of the hills through the entire 
length of the domain, furnishing an inexhaustible supply of fuel for steam 
engines and other purposes, at a rate so low as to be scarcely apprecia- 
ble. There is also abundance of sand stone for building, lime-stone for 
lime, and clay for brick on the premises; so that the Fdifice of the 
Association may be built almost entirely with materials from the Do- 
main, without the expense of transportation from a distance. 

A permanent stream of water crosses the tract near its southern boun- 
dary, on which a saw-mill is erected, which will rem from four to six 
months in a year. This stream is known as Wegee creek, and might 
be carried to the third story of the Edifiee, if erected on any part of the 
bottom lands, as will probably be necessary. McMahon’s Creek, a 
larger stream than the other, forms part of the boundary of the tract on 
the north. 

There are two frame dweiling houses, and ten log houses mostly with 
shingle roofs, upon the premises: none of them, however, are of much 
value except for temporary purposes. 

There is a young Orchard of Crab-apples on the Domain, very thriving, 
and just beginning to be productive. Cider made from these Apples 
sells at the markets on the river, at $4 per barrel. There are alse two 
orchards of common Apple trees, now in a bearing state ; one of them, 
however, is old and beginning to decline. Another large Orchard of 
selected fruit, consisting of small trees, was set out upon the tract last 
spring. There are no other domestic fruit trees worthy of notice on the 
Domain. The soil being warm, and rather sandy than clayey, is wel} 
adapted to fruits of all kinds, and the diversity of surface will give scope 
for an immense variety. 

The tract, lying on both sides of the 40th degree of North latitude, is 
on the game parallel with Philadelphia. Hence the winters there will 
be much milder and shorter than in New York and the New England 
States. 

Tke Domain is singularly beawtiful, as well as fertile, and when it is 
considered in connexion with the advantages already enumerated, that 
it is situated on one of the greatest thoroughfares in the world—the 
charming Ohio—along which from six to ten steamboats pass every day 
for eight or nine months in the year; that it is immediately accessible 
to several large markets, and a multitude of smaller ones, and that it is 
within seyen miles of that great public improvement, the National 
Road, leading through the heart of the Western States, we think we 
are authorized to aflirm that the broad territory of our country furnishes 
but few localities more favorable for an experiment in Association than 
that which has been secured by the American Phalanx. 


GENERAL PLAN. 


Of this we give but a very imperfect sketch, and what is given may 
be modified according to circumstances. 

Those persons who have already avowed themselves willing to co- 
operate in this experiment as members, are mostly citizens of the West- 
ern Reserve—intelligent, industrious, enterprising and frugal—who un- 
derstand well the difficulties to be encountered in the commencement 
of this important enterprise, and are prepared to meet and surmount them 
without murmuring. From 80 to 10@ laborers are expected to be upon 
the ground early in the spring, and it is hoped that in the fall a magnifi- 
cent Edifice or Phalanstery, on Fourier’s plan, will be commenced, and 
will progress rapidly until it shall be of sufficient extent to accommodate 
100 families. 

It is proposed to raise a spacious temporary building in the spring, 
sufficiently extensive to accommodate, in a plain manner, 100 or more 
adult males, with from 6 to 12 families. Jt will be built of wood in the 
rudest and cheapest manner consistent with ordinary comfort and con- 
venience, and will contain, probably, a hospital for the sick, a nursery 
for children, a large dining’ room and kitchen, a few apartments with 
closets and bed rooms for families, and a large number of lodging roome 
for single persons. A room will also’be provided to answer for a school 
and Lecture room, and for public worship on the Sabbath. 

None will be expected to reside upen the domain during the first year 
who will not make themselves useful in some department of industry, 
nor will any others be likely to be suited with any position which can 
be assigned them there. For a period, the duration of wht cannot be 
accurately foreseen, but which will certainly continue to ¢ of the 
first year at least, the members will suffer much from the @ end 











mistakes arising from inexperience in respect to a new order of sotiety, 








